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artistic than military." l This is a curious
statement regarding a man whose devotion
to duty and love of work had raised him to
the highest rank in the Army. But quite pos-
sibly it is true in the sense that Kitchener felt
more at ease when he could get ^ away from
responsibility and let himself go in an atmo-
sphere of art. Though he never shirked re-
sponsibility he felt the burden of it. His letters
to the Secretary of State express anxiety about
our readiness for war, greater anxiety than
could be attributed to his preoccupation with
titie question of local defence. He placed much
faith in the loyalty of native troops, although
a few isolated cases of sedition had come to
light. There must, therefore, have been some
bigger danger in his mind, and he found it
harder to bear because it was impossible to
share his suspicions with anybody. However
grave the situation, a man in high office may
not make any public statement which conflicts
with the policy of Government; he must con-
fine himself to confidential warnings. But the
great danger which was to arise ten years later
lay outside the province of Indian affairs. The
whole attitude of Liberal Ministers showed
that warnings about a European War would
be met with incredulity. Their projected eco-
nomies depended on the belief that the peace
of Europe was secure. Some Ministers held
the doctrine that it was dangerous to encour-
age military enthusiasm even in the Army. It
may have been in consequence of this attitude
of mind in the Government he was serving
1 Lord Minto to Lord Morley. Quoted by Arthur, II, p. 189.